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same conditions, and thus, by carrying out the
positive principle to its widest extent, by causing it
to embrace the science of humanity, as well as of
nature, to rise by the pathway of induction to the
highest and most general truths.

The grounds on which this attempt has been
made may be easily stated. Let it be admitted in
the outset (as assuredly it must), that we instinc-
tively seek after unity in our knowledge; that the
human reason will ever strive, by its very constitu-
tion, after some form of philosophy, or of science,
which shall solve everything at all accessible to us
in its progress; and, instead of leaving us midway
in the arduous ascent towards perfect truth, shall
conduct us to the summit of the mountain from
whence we can take in with one vast and panoramic
glance the whole broad region of human research.

Hitherto it has never been imagined, never even
surmised, that mere induction from particular facts
could lead us to this elevation; so that whilst the
positive sciences have been allowed to advance
steadily onwards, scattering physical luxury and
comforts in their way, the attempt has been per-
petually made by metaphysicians, to grasp first and
fundamental principles, rather by an immediate
effort of the reason, and to seek in this way the
unity and completeness of scientific truth.

Now, against this state of things the modern
positivist raises two objections. He urges first,
that positive science is not sufficiently general;
*and secondly, that general science is not sufficiently